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DOES THE PRESENT TREND TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION THREATEN LIBERAL CULTURE? 



ROBERT A. WOODS 
South End House, Boston 



I want simply to present to you this morning a few points 
of view, as they are developed in the experience of the practical 
social worker, with regard to what I think, after what we have 
just heard, we might call the new liberal culture. 

The first indictment which the social worker brings against 
the old liberal culture is that it was never able to develop a 
sufficiently strong motive to bring about a movement for uni- 
versal and thorough education. It provided comprehensively 
and effectively a training for life for an exceedingly small 
fraction of the rising generation, and it seemed impossible for 
it to get farther. It was only when the new motive of voca- 
tional training began to come in, and we began to test our 
results socially, that we came to see how extremely deficient 
our system was as a means of preparing the whole of the new 
generation for its work in life, or even as a means of bringing 
to the surface and making available to individuals the produc- 
tive powers born in them. 

Your chairman said that I had had the privilege of address- 
ing you a number of times, and I think each time that I have 
spoken to you I have made use of a quotation from Professor 
Marshall's Principles of Economics. I am going to do it again. 
After discussing the sources of national wealth and produc- 
tivity he comes to the question of personal productivity, and he 
says that the laws which govern the birth of genius are in- 
scrutable. Genius appears in all classes of society. He says 
it is possible that not so large a proportion of geniuses is born 
among those classes which have not inherited or acquired edu- 
cational privileges, but as the working classes outnumber the 
others four or five times it is more than likely that more than 
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half of the geniuses of each generation are born among the 
working classes. He goes on to say that a large part of this 
ability is wasted and lost simply because it happens to come 
from lowly parentage and has no opportunity to develop. He 
goes on to say that there would be no form of national invest- 
ment that would increase so quickly and so broadly the national 
wealth as such improvement in secondary education as would 
prevent this loss. 

The greatest educational good of the greatest number was 
never sufficiently developed under the old cultural point of view. 
It was really a leisure-class ideal; an ideal which had to do 
with the progress and prosperity of certain so-called liberal 
professions; an ideal which, developed out of aristocratic con- 
ditions, always looked askance at, if not down upon, manual 
labor; an ideal which greatly emphasized the consumer as 
against the producer, and thus tended among great sections of 
the people not only not to equip them for the struggle of life 
but in some sense to sidetrack them; for a great many of our 
most serious moral evils and political evils come from the fact 
that our scheme of education is so accentuated on the side of 
the consumer and so weak on the side of the producer, fitting 
out our whole body of young people with a complicated variety 
of wants and no equipment of developed capacity to enable 
them to meet those wants. Whenever that unbalanced sort of 
condition exists in a person's nature it makes that person essen- 
tially a gambler. He wants in some way or other to get some- 
thing for nothing. He has not really been trained to see that 
the great joy of life is not in consumption at all but in produc- 
tion. The productive motive is the great note that is being 
emphasized by the vocational movement in education. And 
from that point of view it represents a wiser and sounder and 
broader and more real form of culture than we have had in the 
past. 

There have been a great many instances, perhaps not enough 
to establish the conclusion, but instances which certainly are 
very suggestive, where the kind of culture produced by our 
educational system in the past, when it has been thrown out 
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into the world to compete with the type of capacity which gen- 
eral life in the world produces, has been outstripped. It has 
very often happened, for instance, in the business development 
of this country during the last generation, that the man who 
had been trained in college, and perhaps by an academical type 
of professional course, when he got out into business found 
himself outstripped by the man who had not had that training. 
In a great many large business enterprises it has been rather 
a tradition that the first man was not a college man. His lieu- 
tenants were college men. They provided the expert services; 
but the leader was in a great many cases, if not in a majority, 
not a college man. In other words, the cultural type, after the 
old standards, was outstripped by the barbarian. 

The new vocational type proposes and hopes to alter edu- 
cational standards and methods so that this barbaric impulse 
which is born in the whole rising generation will be conserved 
and developed, and not sidetracked, dissipated, and made un- 
available. I think that there are undoubtedly a great many 
cases where college training takes a young person who has a 
rather special grade of executive power, and, partly by neg- 
lecting that power and partly by minimizing its value, sends 
the young person out of college with that priceless quality less 
available than when he went in. And in so far as that is true 
our cultural system must be modified; it must be reorganized 
from this productive, vocational point of view. 

A great movement to increase to the last degree the number 
of young men and young women who enter upon their life vo- 
cation trained for that vocation certainly ought not to take any- 
thing away from the cultural opportunity of those who have the 
privilege of the long academical education. And as to the 
vocational students themselves, I think the most striking testi- 
mony that comes from the industrial schools is the fact that the 
school somehow or other reveals the student to himself. You 
read the testimony of young workmen who have had the privi- 
lege of a vocational training. They say, "This course showed 
me what I could do ; it enabled me to understand and appreciate 
my own powers." And we all know how important that is in 
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getting young people to take a true view of life. They do not 
know what they can do, and the more narrowly cultural scheme 
of education does not provide those young people with the 
means of bringing their powers out so that they can understand 
them. A certain variety not only of interest but of equipment 
and of technique is necessary in order to reveal the whole variety 
of talent and ability to its possessor. 

The new ideals of vocational training are particularly dig- 
nifying certain kinds of occupation. They are dignifying the 
mechanic, bringing him more onto the social level of the pro- 
fessional man. They are dignifying the farmer, introducing 
all sorts of new opportunities into his professional and his social 
life. Above all, they are dignifying the housewife, both as pro- 
ducer and as purchaser, lifting the work of that great calling 
to its proper level of importance and social recognition. 

Vocational training also is bringing home to everyone some- 
thing of the conception of the universal range of science and 
art which is an essential part of the cultivated point of view, 
an essential to the mind of the cultivated person in these days. 
It is showing that in every sort of calling, no matter how humble 
it may be, there are lines that run out into infinity, there are 
infinite mysteries surrounding it, infinite possibilities of de- 
velopment in that direction, infinite new fields for the appli- 
cation of intelligence, an infinite number of new possibilities 
to be worked out. And that atmosphere thrown about the work 
of the ordinary people is an astonishing means of bringing them 
into the spirit of culture, as a class, an astonishing means of 
bringing them as a mass into a point of view where they are 
vastly more susceptible to the idea of culture and vastly less in 
antagonism to the development of the broader and higher type 
of culture. 

The great reason, certainly from the point of view of the 
social worker, why the new ideals of vocational training are 
not going to undermine the broadly cultural conception is that 
we have in these days what is practically an entirely new con- 
ception of what vocation is. The reason, I think, why manual 
labor has been looked down on in the past, why a certain few 
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vocations have been considered the privileged vocations, why 
education was considered to lead to them almost exclusively, 
was that those vocations had about them the dignity of social 
service. They were not thought of merely as ways by which 
one could eke out a livelihood. Now we are coming to see to- 
day, under the new social conception, that every kind of calling 
not only has before it the possibility of having the dignity of 
social service, but that it must more and more be considered by 
everybody as having value only in so far as it renders social 
service. That conception raises every calling into a wonderful 
new significance. It brings into it and places all about it that 
broad atmosphere of being in touch with a larger life. It gives 
it that note of humanity which is supposed to distinguish cul- 
ture. It gives a universal, catholic feeling to every kind of 
human occupation, and that test and standard is being specifi- 
cally applied in all the vocational schools and vocational courses. 
It is perhaps the one common note that runs through the whole 
movement for vocational training. It is more and more the 
note which the teacher strikes, the note of new and powerful 
authority which the teacher is coming to have in helping to get 
the young person launched on his career. Study that young per- 
son, find out in what direction his productive capacity runs; 
and by showing him not only the directions in which his inherent 
abilities go, but in showing him the needs of the community 
and the great opportunity which the community represents to 
him as a social producer, the teacher has a new and unparalleled 
opportunity of bringing to bear on the spirit of this young per- 
son those very influences which we have associated with the 
idea of liberal culture. 

About some of the so-called liberal professions there has, 
been also an atmosphere of ethical primacy in the past. There 
has been a conception that there are certain callings which de- 
manded of the person who entered them a very exceptional 
degree of devotion, an unusually high ethical motive. Now 
the new vocational standpoint is bringing about a very differ- 
ent sort of perspective in this matter. We are beginning to see 
that under this social conception there is not any calling in life 
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which has the ethical primacy. No calling is essentially more 
sacred than any other calling, from the point of view of social 
service. And every young man or young woman going out into 
whatever calling is appropriate to him or her is gradually com- 
ing to learn that he or she is going out into a sacred calling be- 
cause it has in it this broad opportunity for enlightened social 
service. 

The vocational motive offers new and very unusual opportu- 
nities for developing the initiative of our young people. It has 
been too much the case in the past that we thought of the culti- 
vated person, in much the same way as of cultivated soil, as 
having been thoroughly plowed and harrowed by the agencies 
of instruction. We have not at all sufficiently thought that you 
have not an educated person at all until you have developed his 
own initiative and self-reliance. We settlement workers find 
that to a very large extent the very bright young men and 
women coming to the settlement-house from the college have 
the conception that their work has all got to be predigested for 
them. We throw them right out into the work and, to a con- 
siderable degree, let them choose their own methods; and it is 
a very rude shock to them to be compelled to make bricks with- 
out straw, to find the raw materials and work them up for 
themselves. Vocational training is going to build up our sys- 
tem of education in those respects. 

Vocational training is going to give us new resources for 
training the pupil in honesty. We all know that has been one 
of the earlier claims for manual training, and it has grown 
stronger as the educational movement has gone along, that the 
handling of materials has a great effect in developing that funda- 
mental side of character. 

Vocational training is also going to give much better op- 
portunity than we have at present in our schools for drawing 
out the passion for perfection, which is the distinctive thing 
in all good work, and which is perhaps the finest and best thing 
in life. We all of us know from our own experience how often 
it has happened that a person has gone along through the more 
broadly cultural courses and not been thoroughly roused. But 
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when he got into the vocational school or the professional 
school, then he seemed to get his second wind, this passion for 
the fine points in achievement began to come over him. Is it 
not important that we should even in the strictly cultural stages 
of education introduce more opportunity in the way of devel- 
oping this motive, particularly in those in whom it is not drawn 
out first of all by the more literary courses? 

The older type of culture was particularly abstract, it seems 
to me, in what it had to offer to the woman. We can all of 
us remember not many years ago when the women's clubs of 
the country were devoted almost entirely to what they thought 
was culture — music, art, literature — and undoubtedly they ac- 
complished some valuable educational results in that stage of 
their career. But then there came a time when the women's 
clubs began to see a new opportunity in the way of social 
service. It is very interesting and almost amusing that in this 
state one of the first really important things that the women's 
clubs of the state did, in connection with the state legislature, 
was in a movement for reducing the number of tramps in Massa- 
chusetts. The women's clubs of the state did useful service 
in this connection. They decided that, far cry as it seemed, the 
tramp question was specifically a question for the women of 
the state. It was the woman in the farm-house who was being 
terrorized by the tramp, and it was the woman who was thought- 
lessly giving to the tramp at her door that kept up the great 
number of tramps in the state of Massachusetts. The move- 
ment was successful, and we all know that the women's clubs 
of the state have kept right on with social legislation as an im- 
portant interest. They do not give nearly so much time as they 
formerly did to purely literary topics; they give more time to 
certain broad social and public questions. The new conception 
of vocational training, the training of a person to do skilfully 
and with a broad social motive the distinctive thing which that 
person is particularly equipped and born to do, is offering to 
the women of the country an opportunity of stepping in a per- 
fectly natural and normal way from their home life and neigh- 
borhood life, in which they have authority and thorough knowl- 
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edge, out into those phases of social and public welfare in which 
their instinct and training can render them of the very greatest 
service. 

The school, then, we want to make more and more a train- 
ing-ground and a council chamber for the actual affairs of 
life. Has it not been true too largely that the school has been 
open to the same criticism which a new group of production 
engineers are making against the organization of the work- 
shop? They say that in the average large factory the head of 
the plant has said to his lieutenant in the past, "It is up to you," 
and the lieutenant has said the same thing to the man next under 
him, and he has passed it along, and so on down to the man at 
the bench; and practically some of the most vital points in the 
conduct of that factory have been put up to the man at the 
bench, instead of there having been a regular scheme through 
which the men with the highest intelligence and training could 
bring those qualities to bear right down the line. The school, 
as it considers more and more the specific detail of the problem 
it is going to confront, as that thing is more thought over and 
worked on in the school, is going to bring the vast body of 
man's resources to bear in the matter of social development and 
progress. 

I remember that in college I got a great deal more out of 
the little informal social gatherings that certain teachers had 
with some of the pupils in the evening than I did out of the real 
courses of instruction ; and I think that in vocational education, 
its motives, particularly on the social side, are going to make 
it easier for the teacher to come into that sort of relation with 
his pupils, so that the school will represent simply a little group 
of senior and junior students together preparing for the actual 
problems of life. By that I do not mean to say at all that there 
are certain specified subjects which alone are open to that 
method. I think we have had it said this morning that every 
study has in it large possibilities for developing this vocational 
or social motive. Every study is both vocational and cultural. 

This new motive will also bring all our schools into a great 
deal more vital and helpful reciprocal relations with their gradu- 
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ates than in the past. When the vocational motive gets thor- 
oughly at work in the school, the school will need its graduates 
a great deal more than it needs them now. The need will be 
felt a great deal more than it is now. The teacher will feel 
the importance of getting the help and co-operation of the 
graduates who have gone out from under his instruction into 
the various callings of life and are endeavoring to apply a 
higher degree of intelligence in those callings. Those gradu- 
ates will have a great deal to contribute to the success of their 
school. There will be a much larger community of interest 
between former pupils and present pupils than now. So we 
shall be able to take right out of the life of the community a 
great new co-operative influence in the line of more united edu- 
cational work. 

Our whole scheme of modern cultural study dates back to 
the days of the Renaissance. It came out of a reaction against 
a crystallized system of education, against a crystallized philoso- 
phy of life; the men of the Renaissance began to inquire where 
they could find a study which had the very quality of present 
actual life in it. The reason why they took up the ancient 
classics was not because the ancient classics offered special ways 
of technically training the mind but because they had in them 
the secret of spontaneous life. In our best instruments of cul- 
ture, using the word from the old point of view, the thing in 
them that gives them their value is that quality of contempo- 
rariness, that quality of being actual in the day in which the 
particular piece of literature was written. Now is it not true 
that every great age to a very large extent has produced its own 
cultural point of view out of its own materials? Even when 
it has gone to the past for inspiration, has it not been true that 
that past inspiration has been thoroughly infused and trans- 
fused with the facts and the forces of the day present when 
that cultural agency was created? In other words, is not the 
actual work of life, fully rounded and balanced in perspective, 
the only real culture, and is not that the kind of culture which 
we want our young people trained in just as surely and thor- 
oughly as we can? The highest inspiration comes in the ful- 
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filment of life and not in any way of sidestepping life. We are 
all in great danger of thinking that the ideal life of the past 
and the ideal life of the future is more or less some other con- 
dition than that which actually confronts us; but in fact the 
really cultivated person is the person who knows how to find 
all the real opportunities of life in the situation which lies im- 
mediately before him. 

We need to have and to develop in education certainly not 
any less of those fine spiritual values which went with the old 
ideal of culture, but we need to eliminate from culture, as from 
religion, the "otherworldliness" ; we need to bring it strictly into 
this world. When we do that we shall find that perhaps the 
greatest secret which modern enlightenment has brought to us 
is that the way to influence the infinitely great is by learning 
how to master the infinitely little. The tiny plant has in it a 
subtle substance through which possibly the whole world may 
be revolutionized. We have been too much carried away by 
the conviction that the distinctive power of the big man is in 
handling big things. I wonder if the distinctive power of the 
big man is not in handling little things. Find a really big man 
and you will find a genius for details. I was talking to a finan- 
cial man of New York City the other day about J. P. Morgan. 
He told me that one day he went to see Mr. Morgan about an 
account which was certainly a small thing to him, and that when 
the case had been stated Mr. Morgan touched a button and 
said to the clerk who appeared, "Bring me File No. 231." He 
had so complete a grasp of the details of his business that he 
was able to place his hand on this small item at once. 

The apparent smallness and narrowness which seem to go 
with vocational training, with having the teacher apply him- 
self to the guidance of young people vocationally, is all in the 
appearance. There is there a fulcrum through which the 
teacher can accomplish marvelous results that have been im- 
possible to him, in the way of knowledge, not only of the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the children, but of their souls as well. 
Let us remember that work has its sacraments as well as adora- 
tion, that there is a spirituality in this new point of view with 
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regard to education in all the different kinds of services differ- 
ent kinds of young people can render, such as has not been 
available to us in the past. Let us remember that it is true in 
culture, as in religion, that while the sacrament of remembrance 
has its value the great sacrament is that through which the 
highest and finest and best that the human race has ever learned 
in the past comes vitally and designedly into action in the 
present. 



DISCUSSION 

Mr. H. W. Holmes. — I regret that I cannot take up this question from 
the other side, as suggested by your chairman; but I have no disagreement 
with the first two speakers. My own conclusion about the matter is the 
same in essence as theirs. Furthermore, I am not able to take up the question 
from the point of view of present practical experience in the schools. I 
shall, therefore, hardly discuss the previous papers at all. I shall attempt 
instead briefly to present a new way of looking at the question, a new way 
of thinking about it, a scheme for deciding values and classifying them. Let 
me say at once that no such scheme of thinking about a question as I am 
going to present is at all exhaustive; it is simply suggestive. 

First, I would look at all education as preparation for the relations of 
life. That is to say, education must prepare us for complete living, and 
complete living divides itself according to the various relations into which 
the individual enters. I have certain great normal relationships, certain 
points of contact with my fellow men and with nature. Education is prepara- 
tion for these associations. That is one way of looking at it, and it seems 
to me a profitable way for the purpose of deciding the question we have 
before us this morning. 

That being so, I should divide education into three kinds — cultural, lib- 
eral, and vocational. Cultural education may roughly be defined as educa- 
tion which prepares us for the leisure associations of our lives. Liberal 
education is education which prepares us to enter profitably into those rela- 
tions in which we are workers, but not into the one central relation of our 
lives which we call our vocation ; it is preparation for the serious duties which 
come upon us outside of our main work — duties as members of the family, 
of the state, and of various voluntary organizations. I enter, for instance, 
into a civic organization to do a definite work. That is not my vocation, 
but an avocation; yet it is not a matter of leisure. It is not play but work. 
Various duties of that kind fall upon every one of us, and liberal education 
I should define as education which prepares us for those duties. Vocational 
education prepares us for the one central work in life which supports us. 

Now I believe that the vocational relationship is the central relationship 
of a man's life. It is the relationship on which the others depend prac- 
tically, the relationship in which he ought to be educated most pro- 
foundly, most completely, and most effectively. To be sure, the work of 
the world imposes upon most men now a vocational relationship in 
which they can very meagerly express themselves, a relationship in which 
their chances to be themselves really, to do work that, as Mr. Woods has 
put it, is sacramental, is very small. The operator of a machine in a factory 
is reduced by the industrial system to work which means very little to him 
and in which he can express himself very little. Perhaps then I am speaking 
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of an ideal relationship in the case of such men; but for those of us who 
work under what President Eliot calls "humane" conditions our vocational 
relationship is the most significant, in many senses, of our lives. In all 
cases it supports the other relationships. 

Well, then, ought not education to center about the vocational relation- 
ship? If it were preparation for an ideal life it certainly ought to center 
about that relationship; and as, by one means or another, we gradually pro- 
duce a state of affairs more like the Kingdom of God on this earth, perhaps 
education can be increasingly thus centered. Meanwhile, education for one's 
job must, practically speaking, in the lives of most individuals, exclude 
somewhat education for one's pleasures, and perhaps somewhat also educa- 
tion for the great avocations and duties presented by life in the family, the 
neighborhood, the state, the church, and other social relationships. Perhaps 
it is true that if we establish vocational training, calling into it a good many 
individuals who would otherwise have gone into training that i-s cultural 
and liberal, we do, in that sense, threaten liberal and cultural training. But 
I should agree with what Dr. Cubberley said, namely, that for the indi- 
vidual this is sometimes no loss but a great gain, even in the preparation 
that he gets for the cultural and liberal relationships of his life. To center 
his education about his vocation may really be to stir up within him springs 
of interest in culture which would otherwise remain undiscovered, and to 
inspire him with the desire and give him the opportunity to prepare for 
the relationships of his life other than his vocation. While to center his 
education as an individual about the relationships which he enters in his 
leisure, or about those duties less central in his life than his vocation is to 
become, may be to give him less preparation for those very relationships 
themselves. 

It is true, no one of these kinds of education can be totally separated 
from the others. Vocational training may give us much preparation for the 
liberal and the cultural relationships of life; and so with the other kinds 
of education — they may prepare us for our vocation. No education is com- 
plete that does not include some training of all three kinds — liberal, cultural, 
and vocational. 

Mr. W. B. Snow. — In discussing any question the first essential is a 
clear understanding of the terms, and in attempting to answer the question 
before us this morning I found great difficulty in first getting a clear under- 
standing of the subject. That difficulty was enhanced by the fact that on 
the first and second pages of the program it is somewhat differently stated. 
On the first page it is, "Does vocational education threaten liberal culture?" 
and on the second, "Does the present trend toward vocational education 
threaten liberal culture?" I assume the second is the complete statement of 
the question. 

We must first, then, ask what is the present trend of vocational educa- 
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tion; and are we to read it "the present trend of vocational education" or 
"the present trend of vocational education," with the word "present" written 
big? And what do we mean by "liberal culture"? 

When first our ancestors were settled on this shore the farmer worked 
in his field and the lumberman in his forest. Vocational training was given 
them by the knowledge gained in the neighboring forests and fields. But 
they soon found in their lives certain needs, the vocational training for 
which could not be given by their normal activities, and so they established 
the university, the vocational university, to train preachers, lawyers, teachers 
in a form of vocational training which the normal activities of life did not 
provide. I claim then that public education from the beginning has been 
vocational, and that it has been along the lines of those needs of the com- 
munity for which the normal activities of life did not provide. 

Later on, men found the need of other forms of vocational training, 
and felt that in business the man of pleasing address achieved a success 
which the man trained at home, trained in the village, did not attain. So 
they sent men to college to give them that knowledge of accounts, that 
knowledge of social relations, which would benefit them in a business way. 
From the beginning of the history of education it has been largely voca- 
tional, and never has there been a larger proportion of students than today 
in the fields of pure culture. Each community has sought the particular 
type of vocational training which the normal activities of life did not pro- 
vide. 

Today what does the farmer need for a satisfactory training in agri- 
culture? His papers are full of such terms as soil chemistry, soil analysis, 
heredity, cross-fertilization. He must be a mechanic. He must know all 
about the gasoline engine. He must know the principles and construction 
of windmills. He must understand market and financial quotations. And 
he must know transportation facilities. It is no longer enough to hoe and 
dig in the ground. 

A community has the right to demand two things of its schools: first, 
that training of its young people* which will count in the furtherance of 
its own life interests; and second, the opportunity for the boy or the girl to 
develop that in him which will be of the greatest value to himself as well 
as to the community. The present trend of vocational education is simply 
an adaptation of these demands to the varying needs of the community, 
which now finds special training as necessary for its farmers, its traders, 
its mechanics, as for its preachers, lawyers, or doctors. 

What are we to understand by "liberal culture"? I maintain that the 
essential of liberal culture is a broad human sympathy. And there are two 
elements in that: first, knowledge and appreciation of human achievement 
in a broad way, and second, the power and will to serve humanity. I 
regret that in the past too often we have restricted that knowledge and 
appreciation of human achievement to art and literature, to the more ab- 
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stract topics. I believe that the man who works with wood or metal and 
achieves a mechanical masterpiece experiences the same feeling of pride 
in his work as the man who makes a great painting or a great book. And 
the little child when he puts one block on another for the first time ex- 
periences a thrill akin to that of the man who rounded Peter's dome. 
We have no right to restrict culture to painting, we have no right to restrict 
it to literature. Humanity demands that we extend it to the watch, to the 
complex machinery of the mill or factory, to the knowledge of the processes 
of illustration, to every branch of activity which serves in extending human 
progress. 

Does this trend today threaten liberal culture? On the contrary the 
movement today to open educational possibilities to every boy who feels in 
himself the germ of any power, literary, artistic, commercial, or mechanical, 
is a promise and not a menace. 

But behind it all there is a danger and a great danger. Unfortunately, 
liberal culture has not been attained in many cases in which we have been 
led to look for it, in the past. The man who sits at his desk and teaches 
and simply attempts to show a fine examination to reflect credit on his 
school is not an example of liberal culture. He is distinctly something less 
than a mechanic. On the other hand the man on the street shoveling gravel 
with the purpose in his mind of making his job satisfactory, who looks upon 
his road with visions of the bridal train and the stream of commerce to 
pass over it, is doing a cultural work and gets cultural joy from it. The 
danger is not that we shall teach different subjects but the danger is that 
we shall put at the head of our classes a man whose vision is bounded by 
the job of today, dollars and cents, immediate remuneration, instead of 
instilling into the boy the fact that the greatest joy in life is in a good piece 
of work well done. Teach the boy to work for the community. Teach him 
that the miner may be mining the ore that will go into the pen with which an 
Abraham Lincoln may sign an Emancipation Proclamation. Administer 
the schools with the feeling that every boy is a human being to be developed, 
show the teacher that for him the task is to draw out all there is in that 
boy, to make him the most effective, happy member of the community that 
it is in that boy to be made; not ceasing to provide for the pupil with 
scholarly capacity, but laboring with equal solicitude to train to some efficient, 
dignified service, ennobled by self-respect and altruistic purpose, the boy whose 
tastes are commercial or mechanical. Then the present trend toward voca- 
tional education will itself minister to the highest type of liberal culture. 
In that way it is not a menace. But let us see to it that the men at the head 
of affairs are men who administer them with the full understanding of their 
import, and with the full motive, not to teach a little of this or that subject, 
but to teach the boy the Tightness and happiness of useful living. 

Miss Florence E. Leadbetter. — As the only representative of a purely 
vocational school on the program this morning, can I do better than try to 
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show you just what we are doing and leave you to decide for yourselves 
whether we threaten liberal culture or not? 

It is hard to believe that anyone who knows the men who have been 
most active in promoting vocational education (needless to mention names 
in this presence) could think for a moment that these men, identified as 
they are with institutions of liberal culture and earnestly upholding the 
highest standards in education, would be found supporting any form of 
training which could threaten liberal culture. Rather must he believe that 
these men because of their devotion to liberal culture have been the first 
to discover that vocational training is but another means of making educa- 
tion more liberal, but another device for keeping our boys and girls a little 
longer under cultural influences. The question of the day is, "Does voca- 
tional education threaten liberal culture?" But I wonder if the real issue 
here is not, Do the vocational schools threaten the cultural schools? If this 
is the vital question, and I believe it is, we must answer, "No, and yes." 
The vocational schools do not threaten the stability of the cultural schools 
but they threaten to revolutionize them. How can there be any antagonism 
when the two schools differ in degree only and not in kind, the schools of 
liberal culture turning out our doctors, lawyers, and politicians, and the 
vocational schools our useful citizens? No, not in our time, nor for many 
generations, need the schools of liberal culture tremble; for they are bul- 
warked by tradition and buttressed by reverence for the book; and, more 
than all, liberal education means an easy, lazy, go-as-you-please, prolonged 
period of youth, with dances and sports and all sorts of good times thrown 
in. Vocational training means long hours, close application, the constant 
discipline of responsibility, and little time for play. Girls come to us from 
the elementary schools or from the high schools in which they have failed, 
stay a day or a week, and then withdraw because the hours are too long, 
or the work too steady, or, as one mother said, "because the school is not 
fly enough," and they return to high school or study music "because they 
do not need to work," or go into candy factories or get a job as cashier if 
they do. 

President Garfield interpreted education, not long since, as "enlighten- 
ment and service" : a definition which exactly serves our purpose ; for while 
the cultural schools have emphasized enlightenment, the vocational schools 
lay stress upon service. No girl stays in our Trade School who has not 
made up her mind to service. It may be for money, but more often it is 
for love; sometimes for the sake of an overworked mother, often for little 
brothers and sisters, but always it is to do something for somebody. 

We realize that acceptable service is the fruit of efficiency, that efficiency 
springs from character, and that character results only from a clean body, 
mind, and spirit; so we begin in the laundry, and while the outward girl is 
being led into ways of cleanliness by means of hot water, soap, and sulpho- 
naphthol, the inward girl is morally sandsoaped and disinfected; for the 
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vocational school has a tremendous hold in this respect. Our girls know that 
we cannot and will not recommend them to employers unless they are trust- 
worthy, and clean in speech and habits; and it is surprising to see how few 
there are who lack the moral stamina to try to come up to the standard. 

These girls come to us for a trade that will enable them to earn a 
living; and please remember that each and every one is at least fourteen 
years of age, and under the laws of Massachusetts can go to work ; and work 
they would as bundle-girls and chocolate-dippers or some such poorly-paid 
blind-alley occupations, were they not persuaded of the better condition of the 
girl with a trade. 

We try the girl in one trade and another, on one machine or another, 
until we discover where her aptitude lies; then she learns that not only is 
efficiency necessary but that originality, invention, initiative, will place her 
above her fellows and secure for her a coveted position. Many a girl who 
could not be coaxed to the Art Museum to see a Greek marble or a Roman 
coin will walk there any day to find a design for a hat ornament or just 
the right tones for a bit of embroidery. The girl who would normally have 
finished her school life two years earlier is, while learning her trade, con- 
tinuing her study of English and business arithmetic, learning something of 
textiles and machines, of trade conditions and labor laws, of hygiene and 
housekeeping; for we believe that every girl should be a home-maker. 
Does this sort of education threaten liberal culture? 

I have said that the vocational schools would revolutionize the schools 
of liberal culture, and I believe it. We are leading the way in caring for the 
individual, with only fifteen pupils to a teacher. We study the need of each 
girl, and develop her particular aptitude. We have no classes or grades or 
terms. Each girl goes on as rapidly as her ability and industry can take 
her; she is placed in the business world the moment she is ready, and pro- 
tected in her rights until her position is secure. We are interesting the 
employers in the training of the workers, and we are teaching the workers 
to respect the rights of the employers. 

Since all this is true, we can only believe that a fine vocational school is 
a cultural school of a high type. 

Mr. W. A. Neilson. — If I had come here this morning strongly in favor 
of the present trend of vocational education, I think my natural stubborn- 
ness would have been enough to make me take the opposite side, because, 
until Miss Leadbetter spoke, there was a somewhat oppressive monotony, 
in spite of eloquence. 

A great many of the things that have been said I believe and believed 
before I came here, and do not know anyone who does not believe them. 
With many of the hopes of the speakers I sympathize. What I really want 
to know is the kind of thing Miss Leadbetter has told us, but also some things 
nobody has told us. I am uncertain now of the answer to the question on 
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the program. But no one here is likely to dispute the enormous value of the 
training Miss Leadbetter described. 

But with regard to the actual things about which there are differences 
of opinion — let us look for a moment at the question of ambiguity of terms. 
I don't think there is any practical ambiguity in the way the question is 
stated. I think that the phrase is well chosen ; we know when we are talking 
about vocational education that we are talking about education from the 
point of view of earning one's bread. 

The question, I suppose, is, Does a steady growth such as we see in the 
present tendency to use the schools for the preparation of the pupils for 
earning bread tend to decrease the amount of that education, or the effective- 
ness of that education, which gives to pupils a larger intellectual horizon and 
a richer personality in those respects which do not discernibly tend toward 
a higher wage? If the vocational school were to be filled with the boys and 
girls who otherwise would have left school we all agree that it would be a 
very good thing, and anyone who knows the ideals of the vocational school 
knows that it is apt to be more favorable to culture than the ordinary work- 
shop. Teachers are people of higher refinement than foremen of workshops. 
So the vocational school as an addition to the educational system is no 
threatening of cultural education but, on the contrary, a distinct strengthening 
of it. I cannot see any reason to discuss that farther, for it seems perfectly 
plain. 

So I suppose that was not the question in the mind of the Executive 
Committee. I gather that that particular trend which the Committee had 
in mind is exhibited in the modification of the curriculum of the ordinary 
high school in the courses offered to the ordinary pupil, in opportunities for 
giving up the old "useless" studies in favor of studies that will tend to put 
him to work more quickly and to better purpose. Unless that tendency 
exists I don't think we have a debate. Nothing that has been said this 
morning about any other kind of proposition would, I think, raise any kind 
of difference of opinion in the staunchest upholder of the older traditions. 

You do find, of course, in some communities the old cultural high school 
side by side with a building which is largely directed toward the producing 
of people industrially efficient; but the danger, if there is going to be one, 
is not in offering that special opportunity to take the place of the apprentice 
system, but only in the case of its encroaching on the field of the old cultural 
high school. In regard to that I am not yet convinced. Not one of the 
things said this morning has convinced me that, so far as the old curriculum 
is to be reduced in order to provide room for the technical subjects, that is 
not going to threaten liberal culture. If a boy has six units of time and 
energy to devote, and you take three and give them to teaching him short- 
hand, typewriting, and carpentry, he is going to have only half of his time for 
those studies which are of no use in money-making, but are of enormous use 
in other respects. 
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I differ from Mr. Holmes in regarding a man's vocation as necessarily the 
central relationship of his life, even if he spends ten hours a day at it. The 
central thing in life is not to be estimated in terms of hours. His vocation 
may be the central thing in a man's life, or it may not. It is so only when 
it is more than his vocation. I do not mean to deny in the least the beauty 
of carrying out your daily work with a vision of what it means, but one 
knows that in planning any system of education one has not got to deal in 
practice with such ideal personalities as Mr. Snow suggested. The boy 
trained from an early age for an industry is less likely to see the ideal sides 
of his occupation than if he had enjoyed a liberal education for some time 
longer. It seems to me that the stress has not been laid quite strongly 
enough upon what, after all, I think, is the valuable part of the older- 
fashioned training, the opportunity for the cultivation of imagination. It is 
not just knowing what people have thought and done in the past. It is the 
power of putting one's self in the place of as many different kinds of people 
as possible. Getting that kind of imaginative capacity is at the bottom of 
all kinds of culture. 

Mr. Woods's argument was very largely on the ground that the college 
man was second-rate in business. I do not think that this is proved. But 
let me admit that we have in college a large number of men who had better 
not be there, who long ago ought to have gone to a vocational school or 
to serve an apprenticeship somewhere, because their personality is not of 
the sort to get the best out of books and out of the old kind of education. 
Anything that would take that kind of man out of college would be a god- 
send. If the vocational training can do that let us by all means make it as 
accessible as possible. I admit even that the older kind of training is for 
selected people, not selected for wealth or inherited opportunity, but 
selected for a certain sort of brain and ability. The danger lies only in 
reducing the proportion of people that will have the disinterested kind of 
earlier training; and in shortening their course, when they might have gone 
on and benefited from it much longer. 

The question of the dignity of labor was brought up and emphasized 
by Mr. Woods. It is a very interesting question to me, because before I came 
to live here I always heard this country spoken of as a democratic country; 
and yet I find that the country in which I was born and brought up respected 
labor very much more than any community in the United States I have ever 
lived in. In my country people who came from families of good social grade 
were willing to dirty their hands. But the American boy does not want to 
work at anything which dirties his hands. The whole trend in this country 
is to let the new immigrant do that. What is the bearing of this particular 
training on that question? Will the giving of such education in the schools 
actually accustom the American child to think of hand labor as a sufficiently 
dignified thing to do? I should gather from what Mr. Woods said that 
those who know about it say that it will. So far, then, I say we must support 
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it heartily. Anything that will keep our born Americans from crowding 
into something of no use and turn them into productive beings would be 
an enormous advantage. But the doing of that does not require the drawing 
of people away from the cultural training in high schools, because that 
cultural training was not what made people anxious not to do dirty work. 
This is true, because that training has not so resulted in other countries. 
The most important thing in education, from my point of view, is the 
personality of the teacher. I should like to know in the latter part of this 
discussion, from people having real experience about this, what the chances 
are of getting a good supply of teachers for technical subjects, who are 
likely to be men and women of such a personality as will do the kind of 
thing someone did for all of us somewhere in our education. Some teacher 
somewhere in our course gave us our start, our enthusiasm; and I do not 
think it matters a great deal what the subject was that person was teaching. 
The more closely connected a subject is with the earning of money, the 
harder it is to get good teachers of that subject; because the attraction to 
practice and earn money by it directly is so much the greater. In the pro- 
fessions this fact is notorious. For example, a law school situated in a large 
city can hardly get and hold good teachers. This Law School here is largely 
possible because we are not in Boston. Besides, there is a certain esprit de 
corps about the Harvard Law School which holds the teachers together. 
But you cannot get a first-rate man, except by the merest accident, to teach 
law in New York City, because while he is getting five thousand dollars 
at Columbia Heights he can get fifty thousand down town. Some men 
imagine that we are going to teach English in our colleges by having a 
staff of people who are expert novelists and essayists. Such a proposition 
is absurd. Imagine Mr. Winston Churchill coming down here, and giving 
up his city house and his two or three country houses and his four-in-hand 
and so on, and accepting the sort of salary I teach for. I teach literature 
because I cannot make it. A real master of creative literature is not going 
to come and teach it. So my inquiry here is, Are you going to get a man 
who is first-class in these various technical subjects, who will give up the 
enormous business opportunities open to him, for the salary of a school- 
master? If not, you are certainly going to get only the second-rate people 
who can do that sort of thing. That this is not the case all along the line 
is because there is one argument for the old "useless" kind of study which 
is never made. It is this : I, if I am, am a good teacher because I cannot do 
anything else. The stuff that I have to sell is not salable in any other way. 
The master of the old subjects can sell them only in the scholastic markets, 
if his tastes have led him to study these things. Here we are in the position 
of being able to earn our bread only from teaching someone else. So, while 
we may not be a very good kind of people, there is nothing to hinder us 
from being the best of our kind; whereas these others are in danger of 
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being drawn into the great open market. Wherefore, I am afraid the voca- 
tional schools are not likely to get a continued supply of good teachers. 

Mr. J. Y. Bergen. — I may as well define what I want to say by premising 
that it seems to me this question is too general ; it concerns everything below 
the university or the highest kind of technical school. To me it appears 
that so far as the high schools of whatever name are concerned vocational 
training is not standing and is never likely to stand in the way of cultural 
training. In regard to the universities it may so stand, and I think it now 
does. 

I believe that the average boy or girl in good health does not get in the 
ordinary high school more than half the work he or she is capable of doing 
without injury to health. I do not mean that they ought to spend more 
hours a day in purely scholastic work, in or out of school; but whereas the 
boy or girl of thirty or forty years ago had a great deal of useful labor 
to do out of school he now has hardly any. A boy leaves school, perhaps 
without going home to lunch, and goes to the ball ground or the tennis 
court, or down-town to amuse himself, or does any one of half a dozen 
other things which are neither cultural nor vocational. While the boy on 
the farm in my generation had farm work to do as soon as he got out of 
school, and the city boy had all kinds of things to do, from chores about 
the house to helping his father down-town at the store, the boy of today 
does not do any such things. 

One of the most remarkable schools of its class in the United States 
is the St. Paul Manual-Training High School. The head-master assures 
me that he gets out of his boys and girls just as much book-work and liberal- 
culture work as is done in the English High School, where no manual train- 
ing work is performed. The manual-training work supplies physical exercise 
with enough education to make it profitable and interesting, and those boys 
and girls are a great deal better off in doing shopwork of some kind than 
if they were forever on the ball ground or the croquet ground. If a school 
can be managed on that basis, manual-training work is not interfering with 
culture. 

Another reason why I think that the manual-training work in our large 
cities is not an obstacle to culture is that in general the student with a 
strong predilection for cultural subjects is not likely to go in strongly for 
manual training, though of course there are exceptions. That being the 
case (and I speak from twelve years' experience in a large Boston high 
school), I should have regarded it as a godsend if half of our pupils could 
have been drawn off to any high school where they could learn to earn a 
livelihood. Then the other half who wanted to study the subjects which 
make directly for culture would have gained by the dropping of those who 
had to be brought forward by some kind of vis a tergo. 

From every point of view it appears to me that the strong vocational 
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trend in the high schools is a good thing. In a few it is possibly overdone. 
A boy who came from an Indianapolis high school to Harvard took Pro- 
fessor Ostwald's lectures on theoretical chemistry in his first year. Such an 
institution ought not to be called a high school; it is too technical. There 
is a high school in Joliet, Illinois, where there are more ammeters and volt- 
meters than there were in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, when I was 
there. Yet the city is a small one. I doubt whether that extreme really pays. 
As regards the universities, I think the majority of the Western state 
universities which I have ever seen are overdoing the vocational side. They 
are distinctly an immense allied set of vocational schools. To be sure you 
can have cultural courses if you want them, but the great mass of work is 
done in engineering, agriculture, or other technical departments. These 
things must be done, and the state university has the right to do them; 
but my point is that it would be better if it were not necessary for so many 
young men to come to Harvard to get their cultural work. There is no 
reason for it. There are brains enough and money enough in any of the 
Middle states to equip departments in the state university which should 
be strongly and fully and highly cultural. But this has not usually been 
done. I think one reason why it is not more thoroughly done is that it 
would be hard to come before the state legislature and appeal for money for 
a cultural department with as much chance of success as for the technical 
ones. So I think Harvard for fifty years to come may draw boys from many 
of the Middle and Western states for various reasons, largely because there 
are nearly three centuries of culture here. But the beginnings ought to 
be made in the West, and made a good deal more vigorously than they now 
are. 

Mr. H. W. Holmes. — When I say that the vocational relationship is 
the central relationship of a man's life, I mean that a man has got to support 
the other relationships of his life on the result of his efforts in the vocational 
relationship. That relationship is highest and most valuable, no doubt, 
which most calls out a man's power. As things are organized today it is 
true that most men cannot put most of themselves into their work, but are 
forced to express their natures most fully in their leisure. Their use of 
their imaginations, the disinterested, the high, the pure, and the valuable 
exercise of their powers, is not in their work but outside of it. They are 
most men outside of their work. But it ought not to be so. There are a few 
men who find themselves in a situation in which they can be themselves and 
express themselves in their work as completely and as greatly as they can 
in their leisure. Would that it were so for all men, so that not only prac- 
tically but ideally, too, the vocational relationship might be central. 

Mr. David Snedden. — I am afraid that I have come in somewhat as a 
discordant critic at the present moment. Much that has been called vocational 
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education here this morning is not and will not be vocational education in 
practice. The manual-training high school is not a vocational school and 
is not giving vocational training; nor are agriculture and household arts 
as ordinarily taught vocational. These subjects may make incidental con- 
tributions to vocational education as taught, but the controlling purposes 
are to be found in their contributions to liberal education. It seems to me 
that we shall have to agree on these matters of terminology before we can 
make much progress in discussion. 

Anyone of us bears, roughly speaking, a twofold relation toward life; 
that of consumer and that of producer. The tendency of the age is toward 
causing the producer to operate in a more and more limited field. Would 
that it were not so ! But in a vocational school such as Miss Leadbetter has 
charge of we can take the girl, touch her physical life, her home life, and 
her cultural life at many points, and thus broaden her vocational education. 

But when we cease the vocational relationship which each one of us 
bears toward the world and go into such fields as history, science, literature, 
art, which lie outside the vocations of most of us, we come into the field 
of liberal education, and that liberal education is going to be more rather 
than less necessary to maintain a high standard of life, culturally and 
socially, among us. We must agree largely in the analysis that Professor 
Neilson has made of this point. 

We must face the fact that the vocational education which is developing 
among us is going to threaten somewhat cultural education in certain fields, 
and especially in the high school and among the children of high-school age. 
It seems to me the extent to which liberal culture is to be threatened by 
vocational education will depend largely on what we are going to conceive 
as liberal education. As I see the situation, we must reorganize our pro- 
cesses of liberal education. The traditional subjects may in some cases be 
of doubtful value as contributing to this end. It is highly essential that the 
man of the city should somewhere touch agriculture as a part of his liberal 
education. All enrichment of a program of general education that simply 
takes a small share of the boy's time should be interpreted as a phase of 
liberal training. Today our colleges are building up new fields of liberal 
culture, of liberal education, but hardly recognizing them as such. Greek 
may be declining, but all the social sciences are gaining prestige in the 
American college and are contributing vitally to liberal education. These 
subjects will have to be introduced into the high-school courses. Unless 
the cultural high school meets more fully the requirements of the twentieth 
century it may be in danger. But if it does learn to adapt itself, it has a 
great future. 



